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As the film progresses, however, the humor 
takes a decidedly vulgar turn (as Groucho’s was 
known to do occasionally)—especially when 
Godard and Gorin detail an elaborate “shit- 
eating test” they recommend for determining 
whether prospective jurors are racists, or when 
they don police uniforms and do an agit-prop 
demonstration of police brutality by having 
Jean-Luc unzip his fly and pull out a huge 
phallic billy-club. Finally, there is a lame but 
amusing in-joke on the Dziga Vertov Group’s 
characteristic inclusion of sections of “black 
leader,” which they triumphantly identify in this 
film as signifying the involuntary absence of a 
real “black leader,’ Bobby Seale, who, of 
course, was forcibly separated from the rest of 
the defendants during the Chicago trial and 
ordered to stand trial alone at a later date. 

In spite of the rough spots, however, the 
comic tone of Vladimir and Rosa is refreshing. 
(As Brecht wrote, “A theater that can’t be 
laughed in is a theater to be laughed at.”) For 
one thing, it indicates that far from losing his 
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sense of humor in the process of becoming 
radicalized, Godard has just as keen a wit as 
ever. Moreover, far from relegating humor to 
some “private” area of his life where revolu- 
tionary firmness might momentarily be relaxed, 
Godard clearly has a healthy recognition that 
humor can be an effective weapon in the revolu- 
tionary struggle. And that’s a lesson not every 
would-be revolutionary has learned, I’m afraid. 
And on the larger question of the function of 
theatricality in the struggle for revolutionary 
social change, Vladimir and Rosa demonstrates 
Godard and Gorin’s sensitive understanding of 
the very significant revolutionary uses of theat- 
ricality both in the Brechtian sense, in the 
theater, and in the Abbie Hoffman-Jerry Rubin 
sense, in the streets. Whether in changing your 
consciousness or in changing your life-style, 
theatricality can have an important role to play 
—and, as film-makers seeking to make political 
films politically, Godard and Gorin clearly in- 
tend to continue their explorations into the dia- 
lectics of theater and life, art and reality. 


LORANT CZIGANY 


MIKLOS JANCSO AND THE HUNGARIAN NEW CINEMA 


It has often been said that the Hungarian na- 
tional obsession is history. The reason is simple 
enough: for a small country, Hungary has a 
miserably eventful history. Since the collapse 
of the independent kingdom in 1526, the coun- 
try has been oppressed by powerful friends and 
foes alike. The course of events—open rebel- 
lions, uprisings, wars of independence, revolu- 
tions and counter-revolutions—might seem to 
provide a colorful, somewhat romantic narrative 
for the outsider. For the Hungarians, however, 
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it is a deadly business: one long struggle for sur- 
vival. What is surprising is that in spite of the 
continuous struggle, the Hungarians maintained 
their own ethnic identity, and were able to create 
a national culture. 

The intelligentsia, particularly the writers, has 
always represented the vanguard of the forces 
responsible for much of the historical conscious- 
ness. The new generation of cinema directors 
that has emerged in the past ten years must be 
seen in the context of this tradition. 

The development of the Hungarian cinema 
reflects only too well the ups and downs of re- 
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cent history. The early movie-makers in the 
belle epoque of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
established a tradition of literary adaptations, 
taking the new art form very seriously. As the 
old monarchy fell apart, so did the budding 
cinema industry. Revolution and counter-revo- 
lution followed. The socialist Republic of Coun- 
cils in 1919 had very little time to promote 
artistic creation; it did, however, nationalize 
cinema production. The climate of the repressive 
Horthy regime that followed was not particu- 
larly favorable to artistic experimentation. Lead- 
ing film-makers, directors, actors left the coun- 
try by the dozen. It is enough to think of the 
Korda brothers, including Sir Alexander Korda 
whose contribution to the British cinema is gen- 
erally acknowledged. Most of the expatriates 
headed for Hollywood: names like Michael 
Curtiz (Mihaly Kertész) are still familiar in this 
country. But the expatriates settled in other 
countries too. Béla Balazs, one of the greatest 
theoreticians of the early cinema, whose Theory 
of the Film is now a classic, chose Germany. 
Obviously, in a country which suddenly lost two 
thirds of its former territories there were all sort 
of troubles—not only economic but emotional 
readjustment was needed. The tradition of lit- 
erary adaptation lived, but directors and script- 
writers found they had no outlet for their talents. 

In 1945, after World War II, a new chapter 
was opened in the Hungarian cinema. The new 
regime held cinema in high esteem as an art 
form. An Academy of Dramatic and Film Art 
was established with Béla Balazs as its director. 
Artists who had been silenced under Horthy 
could experiment freely. But in 1948 the cinema 
industry was nationalized for the second time, 
like other private enterprises, and soon suffered 
the worst effects of the Stalinist Rakosi era: 
socialist-realist soap operas were produced about 
starry-eyed youngsters on the collective farms, 
about workers who attempted to increase pro- 
duction: in a word, the cinema became “an 
ideological weapon in the class struggle,” copy- 
ing busily the schematic mould of the Soviet 
cinema of the Cold War era. These were the 
years when even the classics of the Soviet cinema 
(Eisenstein, Dovjhenko, and Pudovkin) were 


rejected either as formalists or as lacking the 
correct ideological tendency. 

The new course advocated by premier Imre 
Nagy in 1953 eased the situation of the film- 
makers too. There were signs of recovery: the 
new films, like Zoltan Fabry’s Merry-Go-Round 
(1955), and Professor Hannibal (1956) and 
Imre Fehér’s Sunday Romance (1957) opened 
up new vistas. Luckily for the Hungarian film 
the aftermath of the Revolution of 1956 did not 
reverse the prevailing trends in film-making. The 
liberalization in the early sixties released a gen- 
eration of directors who are still dominating the 
scene. The most significant names are: Miklds 
Jancsé, Andras Kovacs, and Istvan Szabo. The 
real turning point was marked by Jancs6’s Can- 
tata in 1962. 


For this sudden development there are his- 
torical reasons. The first reason is organiza- 
tional: the Academy of Dramatic Art was re- 
formed throughout—new teachers were ap- 
pointed, representing the younger generation; 
the number of studios was increased and tech- 
nical facilities improved. At the same time a 
new studio was created, named after the revered 
Béla Balazs, explicitly so the younger genera- 
tion could experiment in a congenial atmos- 
phere. The shorts made at the Béla Balazs 
Studio and shown at international festivals 
clearly signalled the birth of the Hungarian New 
Cinema. 

The other reason was political. A degree of 
artistic freedom was clearly evident in the treat- 
ment of the recent past: the events of the 1956 
Revolution in Zoltan Fabri’s Twenty Hours 
(1964), the suffocating atmosphere of the Ra- 
kosi regime in Istvan Szabé’s Father (1966), 
or the frank examination of war crimes still pain- 
ful to the national ego in Andras Kovacs’s Cold 
Days (1966). The open discussion of contem- 
porary issues in Kovacs’s Difficult People 
(1964), or Walls (1968), seemed to provide a 
voice of dissent without opposing the official 
position to a dangerous degree. 

Perhaps one more reason should be added. 
Most of the young film-makers held the late 
Gyorgy Lukacs in great esteem. This reverence 
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for Lukacs is a curious mixture of admiration 
and philosophical inspiration. The reverence 
was addressed to the grand old man of Marxist 
philosophy, always a bit of an outsider in his 
own country, who never repented his role in the 
1956 Revolution. The moral courage of this 
fragile old man made a great impression. The 
philosophical inspiration came from the essence 
of Lukacs’s teachings: the need for continuous 
and frank self-examination. As an original 
Marxist thinker, he knew that dogmas are the 
archenemy of creative Marxism. In this way 
Lukacs is largely responsible for the critical tone 
of the present-day Hungarian cinema. More- 
over, he is a rara avis among philosophers: he 
can discuss cinema with depth and precise 
knowledge. His interest in the art of the cinema 
sprang from his lifelong friendship with Béla 
Balazs. The esteem between the directors and 
Lukacs, needless to say, is reciprocal: in an in- 
terview which appeared in the Hungarian jour- 
nal Filmkultura, in 1968, he declared that both 
Jancsé and Kovacs are great artists who are ask- 
ing the right questions in their films, like Ibsen 
or Chekhov, the idols of his young age, and that 
he still expected much of them. It is true that 
Lukacs has certain reservations about the in- 
tellectual potential of the cinema, particularly 
in his Aesthetics, but he has always seen the role 
of the cinema as a true social avant-garde. 


The most important characteristic of the Hun- 
garian New Cinema is the final escape from the 
literary tradition which still haunts the older 
generation of directors in Hungary. The idea 
that you cannot make a great film except from a 
classical novel lingers on. Jancs6 himself for 
example—as he told me in Paris in 1967—when 
about to make a film of Rozsa, the legend- 
ary hero of The Round-Up, first thought of a 
classical novel; but luckily for him, and for us, 
the daughter of that particular author made 
some annoying difficulties regarding the copy- 
right, and Jancso dropped the idea. Most of the 
young directors are making auteur films. Jancsé 
is a particular case: he sticks to his own script- 
writer, Gyula Hernadi, a significant writer on his 
own. 


If we accept the definition that the early 
classic Soviet cinema was a cinema of political 
criticism and agitation, and neorealism was a 
cinema of political criticism and comment, then 
the new generation of Hungarian directors use 
the cinema—for the first time—as a medium of 
sociopolitical debate. Because of this second 
characteristic of the Hungarian new wave the 
films are usually open-ended. This is in line 
with Lukacs’s idea about film: the director has 
to raise the question only, it is the audience who 
is supposed to find the answer. It is also an open 
revolt against the convictions of the bad social- 
ist-realist cinema which gave an optimistic end- 
ing to all problems, as officialdom did not want 
to admit that tragedies happen even in the course 
of building socialism. (The inevitable happy 
ending thus forced the socialist cinema into the 
worst traditions of the Hollywood soap opera.) 

It is not unusual among young Hungarian di- 
rectors that they go around with their films to 
take part in discussion with audiences. They 
want participation. They want to gauge the re- 
action of the audiences, see what lines of thought 
arise in connection with the questions they are 
putting to them. Film is a powerful medium to 
excite discussion. 

It would be wrong, however, to conclude that 
the new films—including Jancs6’s—are popular 
with the large masses of Hungarian cinema- 
goers. The Hungarian “silent majority” of 
cinema-goers is not better than its Western 
counterparts: they are all for a good story, spec- 
tacular action on the wide screen, and of course, 
a happy ending—where all the sugar-plums go 
to the good guys, and the bad guys, if they do 
not go to hell, are at least adequately punished. 
The new films, however, do capture the audience 
for which they are intended. Cinema-going has 
always been a vital part of Hungarian intellec- 
tual life and the under-forty generation follows 
the latest developments with keen interest. 
Jancs6, for example, is very popular with uni- 
versity students, although he is not exactly a 
young man—he only appeared quite late on the 
scene. 

Miklos Jancsé is now just over fifty. He is 
only four years younger than Fabri, the most 
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prominent director of the older generation. He 
made his first feature film in 1958 (The Bells 
Have Gone to Rome). His early short film, 
Immortality, about Hungarian sculptor, George 
Goldmann, won him the Best Art Film Prize at 
the San Francisco International Festival in 1960. 
His second feature followed in 1962: Cantata. 
The film was given a somewhat cool reception 
in Hungary, notwithstanding the fact that, in 
the words of Italian critic Ugo Casiraghi, “It 
depicts the crisis of an intellectual, a surgeon, 
represented by Jancs6 with such extraordinarily 
profound insight as to be comparable only to 
Mikhail Romm’s Nine Days of a Year... ” 

The years between Jancs6’s first two full- 
length feature films were spent in experiment- 
ing; he earned wide recognition as a leading 
documentary film-maker with an unusual tech- 
nique. After the success of Cantata Jancsd’s 
films were shot in rapid succession. My Way 
Home came in 1964, a largely autobiographical 
recollection, taking place at the end of World 
War II and introducing a young actor, Andras 
Kozak, who is a sort of alter ego for Jancs6. It 
was followed by The Round-Up in 1965 which 
made his name in the English-speaking coun- 
tries. In 1967 The Red and The White, relating 
an episode of the Civil War in Russia in 1920, 
was released. Next year he finished Silence and 
Cry, a film about the aftermath of the Republic 
of Councils in 1919. The greatest controversy 
was caused by his Confrontation, finished in 
1969. This film examined the student move- 
ment at the time of the Communist takeover in 
1948-49, The students of 1948 were by 1969 
middle-aged fathers, managers, professors, and 
doctors, and they saw Jancsé as a merciless 
Grand Inquisitor tearing into pieces their heroic, 
revolutionary past. The next film, Sirocco, re- 
lates a strange episode of the interwar years: a 
handful of Yugoslav ustashi are trained in great 
secrecy in Hungary for acts of terrorism. Agnus 
Dei appeared in 1970, and last year the news 
came that yet another film was finished. This 
time the hero is Dozsa, the leader of a 16th- 
century peasant revolt in Hungary, who was 
burnt alive. (The People Demand—also called 
Red Psalm). 


All Jancs6’s films, as it appears from the above 
catalogue, treat some event of historical impor- 
tance. The dates are crucial dates, at least in 
Hungarian history. Yet it would be a great mis- 
take to think that Jancsé is making historical 
films in the accepted sense. He examines pat- 
terns of behavior in a given historical context. 
Those who saw most of Jancsé’s films were 
forced to realize that he is asking the same ques- 
tion in each of his films. He uses the same 
scriptwriter, Hernadi; the same hero, Kozak, 
appears on the screen; much of the scenery is 
the same, photographed from the same angles 
and with the same technique. Jancs6 is not 
afraid of repetition: he knows that his obsession 
stands or falls on how many facets of his basic 
question he is able to analyze on the screen as 
fully as possible. 

What is the question Jancs6 is asking so re- 
lentlessly? To illustrate the basic point, Penelope 
Houston describes the opening shot of Silence 
and Cry in an excellent analysis of Jancso 
(Sight and Sound, 1969). No better example 
could be found: we see a high sand dune, so 
bleached and glittering that at first glance one 
is likely to take it for snow. A prisoner and his 
escort walk past. We have no doubt about their 
relationship, but they don’t seem unfriendly, 
there is no tension. “Get me a twig,” the guard 
says, “No, up there’—he points to the dune. 
The prisoner slowly climbs, his face is motion- 
less, as if he expected this seemingly senseless 
order. The guard turns to his companion: “Well, 
why don’t you shoot?” The sound of the gun 
does not seem to disturb the silence of nature. 
As the lifeless human figure, shot in the back, 
topples down, up in the sky a bird is singing; it 
is not the cry of a frightened bird. The camera 
has recorded the event indifferently, it does not 
focus on a twitching hand, or blood slowly run- 
ning on a frozen face. The killing, and it is a 
killing, not an execution or a murder, is a com- 
pletely casual, bloodless, and emotionless busi- 
ness. A basic human relationship is established: 
the man with the gun has the power, the victim 
accepts it. Death is a result of a move, as in 
chess: Rook takes Pawn. Miss Houston has her 
point: this is Jancs6 country, no doubt about it. 


The Jancsé country is a closed world with its 
own set of rules. As in chess, you cannot make 
an illegal move, or the game would stop. You 
can avoid the law, you can even disregard it, 
life goes on, but in chess a Bishop can never 
move according to the rule laid down for a 
Knight. The chessboard is the wide screen, be- 
cause the background for Jancsé’s world is that 
endless flat plain, the Hungarian puszta, the 
barren, barbaric beauty of which was discovered 
for the cinema by the camera of Georg Holler- 
ing in his Hortobdgy (1934). In The Round-Up 
we soon learn it is a place that allows no con- 
cealment. There are few trees, the blazing sun 
casts sharp shadows round the white walls of a 
solitary farm building. If you follow your in- 
stinct to run away, the moment of truth is near: 
you are closed in in an open space. This last 
act of self-preservation is a semantical absurdity; 
the plain is endless, it stretches as far as the eye 
can see: there is nowhere to run. The landscape 
is basically horizontal, the sharp contrast of the 
vertical human figure is diminished by the vast 
proportions of the surroundings. 

The figures of the chessboard are divided into 
two distinct categories: the oppressors and the 
oppressed. Or even more simply: if there are 
two groups of people, only one can have power. 
This is the basic rule of Jancsé’s game. His 
theorem is that those who have the power use 
it, not because they are wicked, or without mor- 
als, but by definition: power exists only if it is 
used. The supporting theorem is that stalemate 
does not exist. It is probably a bitter lesson 
drawn from East European history. If you live 
in Jancs6 country you have to accept these rules. 

To achieve a stark insight into the nature of 
power Jancso drastically simplifies the world. 
First of all he throws out all value judgments as 
far as humanly possible. He uses basic abstrac- 
tions in constructing the images of his pictures, 
in their extreme opposite forms: horizontal- 
vertical, black-white, or round-rectangular. Then 
he transfers the same basic categories to human 
characters and relations. Actors are not allowed 
to reveal what is going on inside the minds of 
the characters they are representing. Speech is 
confined to words of order or command, and 
pressing for or communicating information. This 


economy of dialogue is essential not to let the 
relationship caused by the unequal distribution 
of power, out of sight. If you are feeding a 
computer, no matter how complicated the data 
are, you have to break them down to fit the 
binary system. Jancsd’s binary system is the 
structure of power. 

And for that matter it is quite immaterial, 
whether the audience is familiar with the his- 
torical background of Jancs6’s films, or not. I 
feel obliged, however, to give a coherent narra- 
tive of at least of one of his films to illustrate 
Jancs6’s obsession with power. The majority of 
the critics who have written about Jancs6 agree 
that The Round-Up is perhaps his best film, and 
already a minor classic of contemporary cinema. 

The action takes place in the 1860's, at the 
time of the Italian Risorgimento. While the 
Italians were breaking away from Habsburg rule 
and Papal supremacy, the Hungarians felt that 
the time was coming for a compromise with 
Austria. There was still general resentment 
against the Austrians; memories of the ruthlessly 
crushed revolution of 1848 still lingered on, 
particularly among the people of the country- 
side. The administration was bent on consolida- 
tion. A Royal Commissioner was appointed to 
deal with all types of unrest in the vast puszta, 
where peasants not only cherished the memory 
of the exiled leader of the revolution, Kossuth, 
but dreamed and sang about a new uprising. 
Commissioner Raday rounded up all sorts of 
people in a fortress which stood in the middle 
of nowhere. The aim of the operations was to 
track down the most dangerous of the local 
betyars or bandits— Sandor Rézsa, a legendary 
figure of the revolution. The interrogations went 
on day and night with sophisticated methods and 
refined cruelty. The wills of the individual pris- 
oners were broken with various methods: even- 
tually most of them proved willing to collabo- 
rate. Even those who had not committed any 
sort of crime were resigned to their fate. They 
spied on each other, denounced each other, and 
entertained false hopes. 

We are there to observe Jancs6’s analysis of 
the machinery of oppression. The oppressed are 
the people: peasants, farmers, agricultural work- 
ers. Most of them are victims of a backward 
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economy, a few are petty criminals; perhaps one 
or two of them committed murder or robbery, 
but the majority of them are not guilty in any 
sense, except for an occasional bitterness against 
their fate. They are clearly defined human 
beings: trying to preserve their identity, instinc- 
tively hiding their little something that distin- 
guishes them from their fellow men. They are 
made to suffer and they accept their fate. Their 
resignation is temporary only; if they see the 
smallest chance, they immediately make schemes 
for survival. 

By contrast, the forces of oppression are less 
clearly defined human beings. We see them 
only in the context of their function; they look 
less individual because of their dark uniforms. 
They ask questions in a totally unemotional 
manner, but with an air of unconditional au- 
thority. Their authority is derived from a po- 
litical power that cannot be reached. When one 
of the interrogators is degraded and thrust into 
the yard with the peasants we learn that this 
mysterious tyrannical force is founded on in- 
ternal tyranny. One of “them” becomes one of 
“us,” simply because he is accused of being 
Veszelka, an allegedly dangerous criminal. The 
internal structure of the oppression is mysterious 
not only for its victims, but for the spectators 
too. Even the lowest-ranking among “them” 
seems to share information denied to the victims. 
In this way JancsO emotionally commits the 
spectators to the destiny of “the people.” 

In the absolute isolation created by Jancsdé’s 
use of the space of the endless puszta, as if on 
a desert island, the rule of power is not limited 
by any considerations of an ethical order. There 
is an extraordinary scene when a girl is stripped 
naked and then beaten to death. It is done in 
a completely casual way. The recording by the 
camera does not stress the suffering inflicted. 
By a leisurely movement of the camera Jancs6 
achieves a balance between the exact amount of 
visual information we should receive to grasp 
the significance of what is going on and record- 
ing the effect of this refined cruelty on the other 
spectators: the victims who are forced to watch 
the event from the top of the prison. Eventually 
we learn that the object of this exercise in 
humiliation is not the satisfaction of sadistic 


cravings in the oppressors, but simply to extract 
information from the fiancé of the tortured girl. 

To avoid emphasis, the humiliation, the tor- 
turing very often is not even treated in the fore- 
ground. In Jancsé country suffering is inflicted 
and accepted as a natural phenomenon. The 
rules of the game include the perfect collabora- 
tion of the victim in his own destruction. Jancs6 
drives his point home beautifully. 

Should one question the validity of the rules 
of the game outside of Jancs6 country one may 
be reminded of the horrors of the recent past. 
Why do people collaborate in their own destruc- 
tion? Why did the Jews walk almost unresist- 
ingly to the gas chamber? Why could very 
ordinary people become accomplices in mon- 
strosities? Why did people believe during the 
purges that their respected fellow citizens were 
spies, traitors? Why did they collaborate in the 
preparation of show-trials with forged evidence? 
Why did the victims believe that the interests 
of the party required them to accept the role of 
traitors? 

The why is not Jancsé’s concern. He knows 
that the why cannot be answered. It is his re- 
lentless insight into the how which makes him 
an outstanding artist. It is perhaps on account 
of his preoccupation with the technique of phy- 
sical and mental cruelty that one critic called 
him the master of artistic cruelties. It is a mis- 
leading approach. It could imply that Jancso is 
a modern Marquis de Sade. Nothing could be 
further from Jancs6. He makes an effort not to 
be subjective, he is not involved. 

The Round-Up like Silence and Cry or The 
Red and The White is coldly intellectual. Psy- 
chological tension is built up in the audience by 
withholding vital information pertaining to the 
meaning of the strange maneuvers of those who 
possess the power. We have the same uneasiness 
as the victims. Fear is born out of uncertainty, 
but the camera records the fear of the victims 
with restraint. Recording emotions would in- 
volve too much psychology, and it is psychology 
Jancsé wants to avoid at all costs; again, this is 
why the actors are allowed very little speech. 

It is the almost incessant movement of the 
camera by which Jancsé achieves detachment. 
Having recorded a death of a character who 
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previously mattered to us, the camera suddenly 
shifts to a long shot of the event, or moves in- 
differently towards the sky; it creates a sense of 
proportions about our human affairs; relativity 
is brought home. It is that “benevolent indif- 
ference of the universe” Camus spoke of. 

The repeated use of the same technique can 
result in mannerism. There are numerous critics 
who accuse Jancs6 of mannerism, and not with- 
out reason. The Hungarian puszta and the Rus- 
sian steppe in The Round-Up and in The Red 
and The White respectively have not only the 
same function, but see very similar action too. 
The only difference is that in The Round-Up 
the role of the oppressed and oppressors is per- 
manent, while in The Red and The White both 
reds and whites have their ups and downs. 
Jancsé is examining two different facets of the 
same question. The style serves his purpose 
effectively. 

If we know the background of his filming, it 
is evident that he is constantly searching for 
stylistic improvements. An article describing 
Jancs6 during shooting appeared in New Hun- 
garian Quarterly. The reporter is shocked: dur- 
ing takes Jancs6 is very indecisive, he speculates 
for a long time about what angle the camera 
should take to the scene. He does not look at 
the script, and has not the slightest intention of 
doing so. In other words: he is composing on 
the spot. He appears to have a very definite 
idea of what he wants to shoot, but he is almost 
always unsure about the manner. 

Looking at the result we would assume that 
he is a very dictatorial director. He limits the 
freedom of actor, scriptwriter, cameraman alike. 
He does not care about the content of the dia- 
logue. He gives vague directions: “Here you 
say something. You decide on a good phrase.” 
But one thing is sure: this “something” must 
not contain value judgments or express any kind 
of philosophy. According to Jancs6 the actor is 
not there to interpret the role, because that is 
the spectators’ sole right. 

From these features it seems to be clear, that 
for Jancs6 history plays a secondary role only; 
it is simply a pretext. He changes details or im- 
portant factors alike quite arbitrarily. The 


splendid garment of the bat-wing-cloaked police 
in The Round-Up is anachronistic. The fortress 
where the interrogations are conducted was not 
in the middle of the puszta, but in the city of 


Szeged. Hungarian critics were quick to point 


out these shortcomings. ‘Historians challenged 
him in elaborate treatises. Jancsé could not care 
less, he knows his history; in his university days 
he devoted much time to history, folklore, and 
social anthropology. 

If history is only a vehicle for his message, 
does he have a direct political message coded in 
the thinly veiled parable of the oppressors versus 
oppressed? Many critics suggested that The 
Round-Up is a symbolic reenactment of the 
Hungarian Revolution of 1956. This interpreta- 
tion was highly favored among Hungarian emi- 
grés at the time when the film was shown in 
Western Europe. Yet Jancs6’s films are made 
and released without any apparent official oppo- 
sition. 

Jancs6 refuses to comment, he keeps his si- 
lence. And he is right: the writing is on the 
screen. If he explains, he would trample on his 
own raison d’étre as an artist. He would be 
doing what he does not allow his actors to do: 
narrowing the possibilities of interpretation, in- 
terfering with the rights of the audience. 

Perhaps Jancs6 wants to show us simple 
truths, which are the most difficult to arrive at. 
Perhaps he is saying that killing or maiming each 
other cannot be explained away by ideology, 
religion, or even loyalties—that in the broader 
context of our indifferent universe it makes no 
sense. Still we have to keep on rediscovering 
this simple truth in each new context, in each 
new war. And that we are guilty for collaborat- 
ing in our own self-destruction, even though it 
appears that we are on the side of the hopeless, 
defeated victim. 

One thing is sure, that Jancsé, like all great 
artists, is committed. He is committed to that 
little gleam of hope, that in spite of the deadly 
oppression, the long and agonizing silence of the 
meek will come to an end; it will give way to a 
piercing cry, which will shake the foundations 
of all kinds of totalitarianism, just as the walls of 
Jericho fell at the sound of the trumpet. 


